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EDWIN FORREST, AS METAMORA. 


HAemoie of Gowin Porrest. 

This distinguished actor was born on the 9th 
of March, 1806, in George strect, Philadelphia. 
He had early embibed a passion for the stage, 
and upon examining minutely the various in. 
cidents of his youth, we can almost imagine 
this passion to have kept pace with his years, 
and “ grown with his growth.” ‘Through the 
influence, therefore, of a few friends, who saw, 
as they thought, the germ of that genius, whose 


bud, with a little care, might soon unfold itself 
into the blossom. Mr. Forrest made his debut 
in the character of Young Norval, at the Wal- 
nut street theatre, on the 27th of November, 
1832; and in the following December, his 
second appearance as Frederick, in the play of 
Lover’s Vows, at the same theatre. At both 
periods he was successful, and some, indeed, 
there were, who anticipated his future from his 
correct conception and performances of those 


characters. Not long afterward-, he proceeded 
to the West in company with Messrs Jones & 
Collins, Managers of one of the Western thea- 
tres 

After an absence of several years in that sec- 

tion of the conntry, he returned North, and 
under the mansgement of Mr. Gilfert, he 
fulfilled a successful engagement at the Albany 
theatres, N. Y. In the summer of 1826, he 
visited his native city ; and on the 26th of may 
in that year, tendered his aid for the benefit 
night of Mr. Charles Porter, of the Chesnut 
street theatre; he was so far successful, that 
his services were further solicited for the few 
remaining nights of the season. Shortly after- 
wards he returned to New York, and here we 
find him announced as Othello, for the benefit 
of Mr. Woodhull, of the Park theatre: the im- 
pression he produced in this arduous character 
was notlong in manifesting itself abroad, and 
public sentiment seemed now fully awake to 
his merits as an actor, and his claims to their 
approbation, From this time we may date the 
rise of Mr. Forrest’s popularity; he has been 
continually improving in his art, and rapidly 
increasing in fame and fortune. These two 
last he has indeed been conspicuous for ; but 
they could not, perhaps, have falled on a better 
man; since for the private benevolence and 
public generosity, he has had few equals in his 
professiun, certainly no superiors, and may be 
justly ceiebrated. 

In the early part of the year of 1834, Mr. 
Forrest signified his intention of visiting Eu- 
rope; and in the summer of the same year, a 
public dinner was tendered him by the citizens 
of New York; this invitation he accepted, and 
soon afterwards sailed fur Havre. 

He aficrwards visited England in his capaci- 
ty of an actor. His reception and success was 
unprecedented in the annals of stage histo. 
ry. The criticisms upon his acting called 
forth the talents of the choicest writers of the 
stage. While there he married the accomplished 
daughter of Sinclair, the once popular vocalist. 

On his return to his native country, he was 
received with the most flattering marks of 
approbation, wherever he appeared; and up to 
the present time Lis popularity remains undi- 
minished. 

The above engraving represents Mr. Forrest 
in the character of “ Metamora.” This piece 
obtained the prize offered by Mr. Forrest, for 

the best Incian play, and was written by 
Augustus A. Stone Esq., now deceased. 

Mr. Forrest is now in the 35th. year of his 
age, and in the full possession of those physical 
and intellectual endowments, which have al. 
ready made him so eminently popular. 
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OLD MAIOS, 
AN ORIGINAL PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
Author of Virginius, The Hunchback, The Wife, &c. 


Scene I11.—The outside of London wall. 
Enter Str Poitie Barcwurant. 
Sir Plilip. The goldsmith’s son has won me ! 
—There are men, 
I have heard warriors say, look beautiful 
In acticn. So would he '—How radiantly 
The man sbone out! We'll change a pass or two. 
I'li touch him, that I prove him! "Tis one thing 
To talk about the rapier's point, another 
To look upon it, and another yet 
To feel it. He shal! feel it—not to rue it! 
He comes! There is purpose in his looks ! His 
heart 
And feet are going the same way! The man 
1 take him for '—worth winning for a friend ! 
You have made haste. 
Enter Tuomas, 
Thomas. What haste I could. 
Sir Philip. I know it, 
And I expected it, and like you for it! 

I love an enemy to be in earnest ! 
You are sure you use the rapier, 
Thomas, Judge yourself— 
Tam ready for you!—Come ! [They fight. 

vir Philip. You are too hot, 
And lay yourself too open. Twice just now 
I could have run you through ! 
Thomas. Why did not you? 
Sir Philip. Aha! Beware, or you will make 
me hug you. 
Thomas. Come on! 
Sir Philip. Be cooler, then, 
Thomas. 1 will, 
Sir Philip, That’s right! 
Most sweetly parried !—Better yet return’d ! 
That feint was masterly ; I balk’d it though— 
I have hit you! 
Thomas. No! Come on! 
Sir Philip. Lam sure I have! 
Thomas. Come on! 
Sir Philip, You felt me, for I felt my point ! 
Thomas. Come on, I say! 
Sir Philip. Since you will have it so ! 
That lounge meant something, but it would not 
do. 
Prepare !—I1 li hit you now again! Tis done ! 
Thomas. 1 fight, not talk! 
Sir Philip. L talk when’er I fight, 
As when I eat or drink, 
Thomas. Come on! 
Sir Philip. Again! 
I have hit you thrice ! 
Thomas. | feel no wound. 
Sir Philip, There’s bleod ! 
Thoms. A scratch brings blood ! 
Sir Philip. A deep one, though, it takes 
To drain the cheek ; and thine is growing pole— 
Not, I'l! be sworn, with fear! Itouch’d you only 
Because I meant to sting you, not to kill, 
Before | knew youas | know you tow. 
But knowing you as now I do, | swear 
I would not kill you for mine own life's sake, 
Which at your will I place ! 
[ Threws down his sword ; Tuomas drops his, 
and tottering towards Sin Puttip, faints in his 
arms! 
I fear’d ‘twas so. 
But fear no worse. —He faints, from loss of blood; 
A fiesh-wound, nothing graver—stanch’d, ’tis 
heal'd ! 
Enter Master Brounrt. 
Master Blount, Sir Philip, what's amiss? 
Sir Philip, Your son revives ; 
A passing sickness only, Master Blount ; 
Stanching removes it quite. Your handkerchief 
To keep the compress.on I make of mine. 
His color comes again and all is right ! 
Now hear you, Master Blount; ne’er left your 
shop 
A jewel rich as is this son of yours. 
Commit his fortunes tomy hands! You shall! 


I have proved his metal—it has won my heart, 
And turn’d me from a foe into a friend ; 

Yea more, a brother, bound to him as fast 

As be partition’d with me the same blood, 
Refuse me not! I will not be gainsaid ! 


Enter Footman, 
My footman comes—my carriage is at hand. 
The gem [ lost | will forgive thee for, 
And fifty to its back, so yrant me this. 
Although not born a gentleman, thy son 
Was form’d to be one; such I'll make of him! 
So farewell desk and counter, Master Blount! 
There!—gently—come «long with us !—Take 
care! 
[Sian Partie and his footman, supporting 
Tuomas, go out, followed by Masren Biounrt. 
John. The shop is now my own! As we came 
hither, 
My father said he would retire from it, 
And leaves his trade to me !—and if he does, 
Not long his trade and 1 keep company. 
We have been intimates too close—too long— 
Familiarity begets contempt! 
I hate and scorn my trade. He little knows 
What riches burrow in his drawers and chests; 
The keys of which L keep, and he forgets ! 
My plans are laid! Soon ashe quits the town, 
1 sell off stock and trade, and quit the shop! 
Talk of our Thomas! He a gentleman ! 
Where isthe money ? 1 have taken care 
Of that! From interest on his bonds alone 
My father will retire in affluence ; 
The rest is mine, and I'll make use of it 
To lay myself out for a high alliance 
By marriage !—T rust to me for policy. 
It there is one thing I am better in 
Than any other thing—’tis policy, [Goes out, 
END OF ACT I. 


ACT II. 
SCENE I.—The Park, 
Enter Roserr, Steruen, and Jacon. 


Robert. He is as rich as Croesus, sirs, with 
wit 
Enough to keep his purse-strings tight, unless 
His own particular occasion prompts 
The wish to loosen them! Ile is at once 
Luxurious and a miser.— Some good nature, 
More cunning, less discretion. You see through 
him, 
He has a vanity which lays him open 
To commonest observers: for example,— 
Know him an hour, and he spreads out for you 
A banquet of his tastes, his faculties, 
His qualities; whercin he most succceds— 
Which is by turns, indeed, in everything— 
Not that he would appear to slight his neigh- 
bours, 
Or wish to pass for anything, beyond 
A common, simple, ordinary man! 
Stephen. Where made you this redoubtable 
acquaintance ? 
Robert. Why, at a race-course, on a holiday, 
When fortune made us neighbours. One who 
knew me 
At distance, gave me salutation by 
The ti‘le which I hold in virtue of 
My plice near fair Sir Philip! In a moment 
I was a friend the richer! Straight he grappled 
me; 
His name, his station, income, residence, 
Ailin a twinkle were mine—his sole omission 
The stock he sprung from, which he would 
root up— 
Yea, sire, the very father that begot him ! 
And gave up stock and trade to him—affluence 
Beyond his calculation ; the slow piling 
Of fifty years and upwards, to himself 
Grown out of mind, but not to his successor: 
Who having long imprison'd upstart wishes 
Beneath the homely apron of his craft, 
Now throws this off, no more of use to him, 
And shows the others need no more conceal. 
ment! 
Converts his drawers and shelves to currency, 
His currency to lands and messuages, 


And o’er the tradesinan’s counter featly vault- 
ing, 
Springs me the saddle of the gentleman! 
By strangest chance I learnt his history. 
Jucob. Hopetul acquaintance. 
Robert. Say fruition full! 
Well sir, “ I must go home with him; partake 
What a plain dresser sends.” Eve diuner’s 
done, 
I am in his bosom! Now beseeches he 
My list of lady spinsters, which I gave him, 
The featurest, stature, carriage and complexion, 
Wit, temper, parentage and education; 
When of my goodness prays he introduction 
To one I think would suit him! 
Stephen. Which, of course, 
You grant him. 
Robert. Readily! 
Stephen. My life upon it, 
The countess ! 
Jacob, Charlotte !—Maid to Lady Jane ? 
Robert. No less. 
Jacob. Had he but known the rogue he dealt 
with: 
A simpleton as safe beside a sharper! 
Robert. Yet knowing, modestly, I had my 
inasters, 
Compared to whom I am a journey-man, 
I promised preseutation to your lordships— 
For you are lords in virtue of your places, 
As | in right of mine, a baronet— 
And here appointed him this afternoon 
His walk to that intent! Ah, here he is! 
I pray you keep your rank before your eyes 
In all you say and do. ‘They only may 
Forget their rank who have good title to it, 
And by - lapse prove gainers, Mund you are 
ords. 
John, (entering.) Good morning to you, fair 
Sir Philip. 
Fair 
Is fairest worth.—So, sir, I bow to you. 
Robert. The noble friends I had the honour, 
sir, 
Of naming to you—this Lord Stephen Hyde, 
And this Lord John Fitzwalter. 
John. Dear me, sir, 
You overpower me!—May I uce the freedom 
To shake hands with your lordships ? 
Stephen. Tis a boon, sir, 
We would entreat of you! 
John, (to Rosert.) There’s noble breeding ! 
Robert. Whence came you ? 
John. From my after-dinner airing, 
In my own pheton, built to my owa order, 
After a pattern of my own designing ; 
The springs my own, the perch, the pole, the 
colour, 
Harness = everything! So please your lord. 
ships 
I have a taste, and it shall have its way 
While I can pay for it. 
Stephen. As right it should, sir. 
John. Then am I fond of driving. 
Jacob. Most men like 
The thing that they excel in, 
John. Ob, my lord ! 
Your lordship m+y have seen me hold the reins— 
1 flatter myself you have! 
Jacob, You may say so safely. 
John. I could have sworn you had! If there 
is one thing 
I master ‘fore another, it is holding 
The reins. 
Robert. What did you before breakfast ? 
John, Ride 
Your lordship’s — horses ?— All men do 
Who have good judgment and can back them 
well, 
Mine are ali thorough-bred!—my hackney eve! — 
Aad broke in by myself—a horse, my lords, 
Should know bis master and him only !— No 
Believing what a universe of mischief 
Is done by a strange hand! The mouth is 
spoil’d !— 
If not the mouth, the pace ; if net the pace, 
The temper !—maybe temper, pace. and mouth 
Together !— What's the cei ites horse ? 
And then the seat-—no easy thing, my lords | 
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Of fifty men who vault into the saddle, 
Not one may have a seat there! In the manage 
Be th-re one thing wherein [ beat another, 
’Tis in my seat! 
Stephen. Most safely may you say it. 
John, Your lordship, 1 presume, has seen me 
ride. 
Sir Philip, "hope you have not got a headache ? 
Robert, Not ['—have you ? 
John. Why, something rather like one, 
For which I blame the wine of yesterday. 
Robert. Nay, sir, the wine was good. 
John. Oh, excellent ; 
A most sound wine, and of the proper age ; 
Three years in wood, in bottle thrice that time; 
The merchant durst not cheat me, for he knows 
me. 
I ne’er keep wine but of prime quality ! 
I have a cellar—no one less occasion 
To find fault with his wine!— were mine not good, 
The money was that bought it /—but no foresight 
Is match against misinap !—a bottle may 
Be cork’d. ’T'was so with the last bottle! At 
The time I had a slight suspicion only, 
But now [ an positive ! 
Robert, You are deceived. 
John. Impossible, my dear Sir Philip. If 
I am supertative in anything, 
Beyond all other things that [ excel in, 
’Tis in my taste for wine! 
Robert. But now to business ! 
My noble friends approve the match we spoke of 
And promise you their interest, to help 
Your wish to its fulfilment ! 
John. They overpower me ! 
My lords, [ am beholden to you more 
Than did L raasack the whole dictionary, 
I could find words of value to convey me! 
Befits it, though, a private gentleman, 
Of modest fortune only, at the best, 
Should offer hand to dame of quality ? 
Talk’d you not, dear Sir Philip, of promotion ? 
Robdert. Oh, yes! promotion certainly —Lord 
John, 
Where have you the most interest ? in church 
Or state ? 
Stephen, ’Tis difficult to say—let’s see ! 
Upon my word, | think it is a balance ! 
Robert. And how say you, Lord Stephen ? 
Jacob, Like Lord John, 
In church and state, my interest is equal. 
Robert, (to John.) How leans your predilec- 
tion 1—to the church ? 
John, Why, hang it, no! the surplice spoils 
the figure, 
A man and gown sort strangely! fancy me 
Ina gown! I might endure it on the Sunday, 
But for the week-day gear that’s tack’d to it! 
Of formal mode and sombre colour! Dress 
All the year round most like an undertaker 
In waiting upon funerals !—could I wear 
This cap and plume were La clergyman! 
Robert and the rest. No, certainly ! 
J ha. The church won’t do for me. 
Robert. It must be in the state, then! For 
what office 
Would you be ready on emergency, 
Say one fell suddenly vacant ? 
John. Will you believe me, 
I cannot tell ! 
Robert. There is the home departmeat, 
And there’s the foreign! There's the minister 
Of war and of finance !—Diplomacy 
Perhaps might suit your genius! Which of these 
Would find you most at home, sir? 
John. Do you know, 
I’m at a loss to tell !—Indeed I am ! 
Upon my life [ am !—To answer you 
Safely for both your credit and my own, 
I think ’twere best I say, as likely one 
As another. 
Robert, Doubtless there is none you fear 
To undertake, 
John. None'!—Fear? No fear, Sir Philip! 
Find me the office, [ am sure to find 
Abilities to fill it! 
Robert. Yet perhaps 
There’s something you prefer to church or state ; 
What think you of the army? 
John, Of the army ? 


It is my taste, my bent, my very instinct ! 
It must be? why should else a fife and drum 
Raise in me such commotion? When | hear 
them 
The war is all before me! —Infantry, 
Cavalry, and artillery, and baggage ! 
Marchings, encampings, battles, sieges! —Feats 
In the field and breach of superhuman daring 
Such perils breasied and o’ercome, as man 
Durst never cope before with—look at—thiok 
of— 
All of my own conceiving ! 
Robert, Dream you never 
Of dying in such straits? 
John. No '—Never! 
Robert. Stange '— 
I may say wonderful. 
John. You may !—Through bayonets 
And swords I rush, as they were stubble—hail 
Of cannon balls, shells, musketry, a0 more 
Than wither'd leaves blown round by winds in 
autumn ? 
Robert. And are you never wounded ? 
John. Wounded ?—Yes! 
Struck down, but up and on my feet again 
Almost in the self-same moment ! 
Robert. Pain and all 
Forgotten. 
John, As a pin had scratch’d me. 
Robert, And 
Enacting more than ever ! 
John Miracles ! 
Siephen. He certainly was born to be a soldier. 
John. And such Iwill be with your leaves, 
my lords. 
What rank? 
Robert. Behoves you be an ensign first, 
From ensign to lieutenant, thence to captain, 
On captain mounts the major, on the major 
The colooel, 
John. Takes it long to be the colonel ? 
Robert. By service loug, by interest not at all ! 
John. Vil choose the army. 
Robert. Yet, my lords, a word, 
Twill never do to court proud Lady Blanche 
As ensign or lieuteuant ; nay, as even 
Captain or major !—Nothing less, my lord, 
Than colonel! Here is a dilemma! 
Stephen. A 
Dilemma certainly. 
Jacob. A sad dilemma, 
John. My lords !—Sir Philip—what is to be 
done? 
Robert. Stop !— Hold !—I have it !—What is 
sure to come 
One surely may regard as come already ! 
Stephen. Ay! come as certain as about to 
come. 
@obert. And why not call him colonel then at 
once ? 
Your lordship will have no objection, 
Stephen. None. 
John. My dear good lord. 
Robert. Nor you, my lord. 
Jacob. No more 
Than his lordship, 
John. My most excellent good lord ! 
Robert. Then, Colonel Blount, I give you joy ! 
John. My dear 
Sir Philip! y 
Stephen and Jacob, Give you joy, fair Colonel 
Blount. 
John. Dear lords—dear fiiend—I choke with 
gratitude, : 
Robert. There only wants the introduction 
now, 
Which I'll accomplish with your lordship’s help. 
1 know you'll patronize my friend, whilst I 
Take charge of Lady Blanche ; and as we go 
We'll settle time and place ! Come, colonel! 
show us 
How you can court ! 
John. Court, sir ?—Did you say, court ? 
Therein am I especially at home ! 
May I presume on any excellence 
I have, it is on knowing how to court ! 
[They go out 
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SCENE I1—4A room in the house of Lapy Anne. 
Enter Cuanvorre and Jang. 
Charlotte, A fine plot, is it not? 
Jane, But where the profit, 
Besides the mirth "twill briag you, 

Charlotte, Quite enough ! 

Jane. You have not seen him yet? 

Charlotte. That happiness 
Lies in perspective. [hey appoint to-day 
The time and place of meeting. If, by chance, 
You note me on the street with a strange friend, 
Remember I'm the countess—pass me by, 
Unless | give you sign I am myself. 

Jane. And Robert plano'd it all? 

Charlotte. Robert 1—For shame, 

Sir Philip, if you please ! if, when together, 

We talk of one another, keep in mind 

We are our noble selves ! You, Lady Anne !— 
I, Lady Blanche 1—Robert, Sir Philip Brilliant, 
Jacob and Stephen of their masters’ styles ; 
Lord Jobo Fuawalter and Lord Stephea Hyde ! 
And so through all our circle of familiars ! 

*Tis but with such as do not understand us, 
Who know us less than we do one another, 

We pass for commoners !—You are new to us ! 
Sir Philip is the author of the plot. 

"Twas not to lose his time he went to college— 
No more thav others born and bred above him— 
And spent three yearsthere ! You will travel ere 
You find his match in mischief. 

Jane (listening.) Did you hear 
My lady's voice ¢ 

Charlotte. | heard that person speak, 

Jane. ‘Toat person ? 

Charlotte, Lady Anne, "long as you live. 
Never let down yourself !—You'll find too many 
Ready to do that kindness for you. 

Jane (listening.) There 

sLady Blanche. 

Charlotte. 1 think it is that person, 
Don't look surpris'd—although we owe her some 
Consideration, as our foster sister, 
Who shar’d with us our mother’s nurture—nay, 
Participates with us almost one nature, 
Making a jest of love and sport of lovers ; 
While she you deign to serve escheweth both ! 
We trust your ladyship will be at home 
To-morrow when we call. 

Jane. Yes, Charlotte. 

Charlotte. Charlette! Forgive me, Lady 

Anne—your ladyship 
Forgets yourself! *Tis Lady Blanche departs 
And bids good morning to your ladyship! 
[ They go out severally. 


BOSTON. 
From our Correspondent. 

The principal topic of conversation among the 

atrous of the drama, is Elssler, The house has 
Sots crowded nightly ; it holds one thousand two 
hundred dollars at the regular pnces, and the 
premium on the first tier of boxes, yield the 
manager nightly two hundred and thirty dollars; 
so that the cost of each ticket is three dollars, 
and the same enthusiasm would continue if 
Fanny's engagement were to extend for three 
months, She possesses the power to fascinate 
the hearts of all who witness her almost super- 
natural dancing, and then she smiles as sweetly 
as an angel, &c. 

The following is her speech as spoken by her 
upon being called out,on the first night. “1 
feel the greatest delight in returning to Boston, 
1 have been far away since, and seen enough to 
confuse my memory; but I recollect well the 
generous welcome you gave me, and I recollect 
better my deep regret on leaving you. My 
desire to please you is as great as ever, but I have 
one anxiety, will you be as easily pleased, as 
you were before?” She left the stage amid a 
shower of boquets. 

NATIONAL THEATRE.—The audiences 
have been rather slim since Elssler has been 

laying at the other house, On Tuesday night 
Murdock was announced to repeat Kolla, to 
Proctor’s Pizarro ; but after dressing for the part, 
he was suddeoly afflicted with mental abbera- 
tion, to which he is subject at times, owing, we 
believe, to his taking poison in mistake for med- 
icine. An excuse was offered for Murdock, and 
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Pelby announced to perform the character; he 
went through ition a shocking manner, amid the 
hissis and laughter of the audience. We never 
witnesed such disapprobation on any occasion, 
and we would seriously recommend the manager 
never to appear again, unless he can do so to a 
better advantage. The subordinate characters 
were well filled. 

Oo Monday 18th, the Naiad Queen, after 
being underlined to be produced in a very supe- 
rior manner, the audience expected something in 
a superior style, but they were much disap- 
pointed, the scenery by Baryne was very coarse, 
and not at all effective, not ove scene would com. 

are with Burton's, as painted by J. R. Smith, 

he Queen was well played by Mrs. Proctor, as 
is every part she undertakes. 

Cant you prevail upon Burtoa to pay Poston 
a professional visit, | think I can speak with a 
certainty, when I say it would prove success‘ul, 
there is very many I| have conversed with, who 
appear anxious to see him, he has played in 
Providence some months since, but never io 
Boston, Merssrs Preston and Andrews ought 
to effect an engagement with him, for eight or 
ten nights; he would prove a card. 

P. Q. 
~NEW YORK. 

PARK THEATRE.—LONDON ASSUR- 
ANCE holds on its course increasing in its 
attractive interest on each night of its repre- 
sentation. The performers more mellowed and 
familiar with their respective characters and 
the general business of the scene play to the 
life. We are told that Placide’s representation 
of the Baronet Sir Harcourt Courtly is mode!- 


ed on the performance of William Farren, Of 


this we know nothing, but we do know that 
William Farren is a first rate artist, and that 
Placide could not do better than adopt him as 
a guide—there is something like an effort at 
detraction in this charge as attempting to prove 
that Placide cannot be original—wihich we de- 
spise— Mr. Placide is a great actor, a general 
actor, which is more than Farren aims at. 
Placide’s Sir Harcourt Courtly is an excellent, 
and probubly if we except Farren an inimitablo 
performance—what can the lover of the drama 
require more. 

Fisher’s country Squire has been attacked 
by the New World, but we congratulate him 
on attending rather to the conceptions of the 
author than the crude notions of the reviewer, 
Fisher who is probably better acquainted with 
the character of the old English Squire than 
the self-sufficient critic, pourtrays it as a copy 
of nature with admirable felicity. 

Miss Cushman’s Lady Gay Spanker is in 
the same good keeping—there is an amazing 
difference between the affectaticn of refinement 
and the healthfal delineation of the spirits in 
their natural flow. Education and goed brecd- 
ing are not distinguished in high life in Eng- 
land by stiffness of manners and hauteur in 
deportment, these are the attributes of the vul- 
gar—the pretenders—Miss Cushman’s Lady 
Gay is un admirable performance—in ferfect 
good keeping. Of Miss Clarendon we have 
nothing more to say. She is easier in the part 
if that can be called improvernent—but we un- 
hesitatingly repeat our former opinions and 
they are—She cannot play Grace Harkaway. 

London Assurance will have a great run, it 
improves upon acquaintance. e 

Mr. S. Butler, from the Theatres Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane is underlined for a 
short engagement. Who is Mr. Butler? is 
asked by many ; why Mr. Butler is a gentle- 





man—five foot in his stockings—no Tyro—but 
one who has wore the Toga for thirty years— 
he was the lessce of the Olympic Theatre prior 
to MadameVestris going to that establishment, 
has since then performed at the principal Lon- 
don Theatres and will on the Park boards ex- 
hibit his qualifications—now this is all that is 
necessary to be known for the present. 
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THE MORALITY OF THE STAGE. 


Since the commencement of this work, de- 
voted as it is to the cause of the drama, we have 
endeavored to exalt the character of the stage, 
and place it before the public in such a light as 
would enlist the lovers of the histrionic muse 
in its favor. We have spoken of its connection 
with our literature, we have spoken of its close 
afinity to the early history of the church, and 
that at a period too, when immorality was an- 
athematised, and the thanders of eloquence 
were hurled against its votarics. The Mysteries 
of the early ages, were the pioneers in the cause 
of the drama, and which gave to the world a 
series of delightful entertainments, so pure in 
their character, so exalted in the moral taught, 
that nothing could, or would destroy the magic 
charm encircling it, but vice of the most de- 
praved kind. 

Having thus far viewed the stage in its 
brightest colours, we shall now speak of its im- 
morality, that species of immorality which has 
given to it in the 19th century a wound, that 
will take years of care and attention to heal. 

‘There is one particular period to which we 
can refer, and point to as the primary cause of 
the present debased, and immoral character of 
a portion of our stage history. It is when the 
influx of foreign actors overrun the country, 
spreading the poison of their vices in every city 
in the union, gradually it began to work, the 
insidious, the alluring charm of vice, clothed 
in a dramatic garb glared out in open day. The 
public received these men at first with doubt, 
hesitation gave them an opportunity of making 
a fvothold, and thus the drama linked itself 
and cause to a set of men of as desperate 
character as fortunes. 

Female reputation prior to this period was 
held as sacred, there wus a delicacy in the ac- 
tress on the stage, which could alone be traced 
to its proper source while off. The beautiful 
characters of Shakspeare’s creation, were ren- 
dered still more beautiful, by the chaste manner 
with which they were impersonated by youth, 
beauty, and virtue. 

The character of the drama then was purely 
American, its member were not vagabondised 
by law, but had a reputation to sustain, as well 
as that of any other trader or profession. 

Then an actor could not avail himself of the 
Turkish law, (which exists among the profes- 
sion now) of having as many wives and mis- 
tresses as they were able to support. The 
drama has been thus grossly abused, the Ame- 
rican people insulted, vice in its worst feature, 
and through the most public medium, has been 
permitted to show its bideous form with impu- 
nity. The public press has been filled with 
gross accounts of men leaving their wives and 


families in England, under circumstances of 
the most revolting character, leaving them des- 
titute of the means of sustenance, dependant 
on public charity for the means of support,— 
these men have come among us, wedded among 
us, made money, corrupted youth and beauty, 
publicly kept their mistresses, boasted of their 
conquests, denied their allegiance at home, 
though proofs black and damning were staring 
them in the face, and to all this the American 
public have yielded a tacit assent and permit- 
ted their daughters to be violated with impu- 
nity. Can the drama be respected when such 
men are permitted to preside over its destiny? 
One manager of a prominent theatre has been 
permitted t» keep it open whose character has, 
we really believe become the theme of admira- 
tion, instead of execration, his wives, seperated 
from him by divorce, and otherwise, have psssed 
before us under other names. His victims have 
fallen around him like autumn leaves, and a 
church yard in Philadelphia presents an emblem 
of the destruction of youth in the broken pillar, 
denoting the early demise of one young in years 
though old in grief, at which the passer by gazes 
in sorrow, while memory reverts to her fate, the 
sad story of which is identified with a period 
of our stage history far more disgraceful than 
the blackest page on the Newgate Calendar- 

What then are the prospects of the drama 
when these damning facts are before us. Nu- 
merous are the instances of individuals intro- 
ducing certain women into respectable families 
as their wives, thus forming associations tend- 
ing to give them a higher place in society than 
they were wont to hold. The first intimation 
these delnded, these kind Americans have of 
the base imposition practised upon them by 
dissolute foreigners is, the elopement of the 
female, the marriage of the man with some 
other, and perhaps some respectable female, 
whom he in time renders as bad as himself—then 
comes out that he was not married to the first. 
Is not this villanous, is it not true. The writer 
of this witnessed an instance of this total de- 
pravity, and he is pleased to say the parties 
were all foreigners, it was where the wife left 
her husband, a musician, and linked her fate 
with an actor, and the very next night, while 
the first husband was blowing away in the 
orchestra, his absconding wife and her para- 
mour were playing on the stage! This we 
tolerate, and make light of—are we turned 
Heathens or Gauls? are we so lost to all sense 
of honorable feeting and virtue that we thus 
permit vice to triumph in the temple were it 
should be held up to scorn and derision? 

We now ask, what can be done for the 
moral character of the stage? What are the 
resources of good men to establish it once more 
upon a basis, like unto that when it was a pride 
and an ornament to the land? Can it ever 
become respectable while the characters of 
certain managers are allied to the worst of 
passions, and the basest ends,can it be cleansed 
of its impurities while they hold the dramatic 
reins in their unclean hands ? 

We answer it can. Let the public frown 
down all such men, let the finger of scorn 
point to them unwavering, unmoved, until 
they sneak abashed and hide their heads in 
the depths of their own iniquity. Let not a 
theatre be termed a temple for Cyprians to 

















revel in; let not the places for rational amuse- 
ment be under the control of men who have no 
ambition beyond the brothel, no pride but that 
of notoriety, no character but that which the 
libertine has, and whose chief end is to render 
his theatre a seraglio. Let the public do this, 
and we shall have virtue, where we have vice, 
we shal! have talents, where we have ignorance, 
and the stage will once more bloom with the 
flowers of our own, and be perfumed with the 
exotics of other lands. 

If we have in these general remarks startled 
some of our readers, with the cause of the dra- 
ma’s decline, what would they say if we gave 
names, dates, and proofs of our asssertions, It 
may come to that yet. We have launched our 
bark in the drama’s cause, fearlessly we will 
point out the rocks and shoals calculated to 
wreck or engulph it, and in so doing we shall 
neither fear the anger of a depraved manager, 
or dread the fury of a vicious actor. To the 
good we look for aid,—to the bad we look not at 
all. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

THE NATIONAL.—Mr. Murdoch—Iago. 
—We liave spoken of Mr. Forrest’s Othello, 
more than once in the course of our writing 
for the drama, and the press geverally baving 
awarded to him the palm of excellence in that 
character, we will confine our remarks at 
present to Mr. Murdock’s Iago. 

There is not to be found in the whole range 
of the drama, a character portrayed like that 
of Iago. We can find a host of superficial 
villains who betray their masters and are after- 
wards punished, but Iago surpasses them all in 
the exquisite philosophy of the science of abus- 
ing confidence, and torturing his victims. 

Youthful actors, no matter how talented they 
may be, have an idea that the beauty of their 
art consists in declamation, !oud vociferation, 
and redundency of action; this error is the more 
reprehensible in Mr. Murdock, for he is neither 
a novice in the profession, or deficient in the ru- 
diments of elocution. To Othello, Iago appears 
his friend, not a look—a word, should betray 
the malignant workings of his soul, his smile 
of triumph over the weakness of Othello, show 
itself to the audience only, and it is here the 
genus of the actor is developed, for if by word, 
or action, Othello should suspect that “ The 
nature, act, and figure of his heart,” were not 
what they appeared, the whole plot and machi- 
nary of the play would fall to the ground, and 
Othello’s character at once lessened in the esti- 
mation of the audience; the confiding nature of 
the Moor is such that the subtle villiany of his 
“ancicnt,” is so nicely cloaked that he appears 
the “ honest creature,” he calls him. It is here 
Mr. M. imade the first departure from what we 
conceive to be the true character of Iago. 
Othello must have been blind, indeed, if he 
could not have detected the crafty villain, in the 
manner he uttered the few words upon leaving 
him in the third scene, third act. “I once 
more take my leave.” The delivery was de- 
cidedly wrong, the black heart of Iago coined 
every word, and the tongue uttered them with 
a malignancy of emphasis, that was startling, 
the smile of derision was so apparent that the 
Moor never looked so contemptible to us as he 
did on that occasion ; not to have noticed it was 
in Othello, a “grievous fault.” 
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This palpable error, or forgetfulnes on the 
part of Mr. M. was partly redeemed by the ex- 
quisite delivery of the passage :— 

* Good name in man and woman.” 

There were many other beauties in the read- 
ing of this gentleman, which we shall pass 
over. ‘This article was not written to condemn 
or flatter Mr. _M., a practice much in vogue at 
the present day, but it is to call his attention to 
the true character of Iago, the difficulty in the 
acting, of which can invariably be traced to 
the misconception of it. 

Jago is a most “damned villain,” but Othello 
is not to know it, until the proper time and 
place, he takes him into his confidence, urges 
him on to obtain proofs of his wife's infidelity, 
and in all this, it should be the actor’s chief art 
to paint the semblance of truth and honesty upon 
his face least discovery should follow—in fact, 
Othello in the list scene exclaims—“I look 
down towards his feet, to see if there be not 
some mark of a devil there to distinguish him 
from the rest of mankind.” 

Several passages apart from the conception 
of the character was given by Mr. M. without 
regard to time or place, and under correction, 
however, we would suggest to the actor the 
propriety of playing Iago as the immortal bard 
has drawn it, and in which he prompts him how 
todo. lIago’s hatred to the Moor commences 
in the first act, in the being disappointed of 
a lieutenancy and a handsome salary, he is en- 
raged because Cassio has preference ; these are 
in part the motives of his revenge, saying 
nothing however of the cause he has, which he 
gives in the passage commeacing, “I hate the 
Moor,”—from that point he starts on his tour 
of villany, and prefaces his journey with the 
following :— 


* Let me see now, 
To get his place and to plume up my will 
A double knavery.” 


It follows therefore that these feelings should 
be kept in constant check, and every expres- 
sion weighed with a due regard to the fear of 
detection. The celebrated scene between him 
and Othello, commencing with— 


“ Did Michael Cassio, when you woo'd, 
My lady, 
Know of your love ?” 


Should be most critically rehearsed by Mr. 
M. before he plays it again, looks, and actions 
carefully studied, and we mention as a model 
for the student, anxious to excel in this charac. 
ter, the Iago of Wm. B. Wood. 

The whole of the passage commencing — 


“And what's he then, that says I play 
The villain ?” 


Was delivered without regard to time or 
place, and so boisterously too, that the very 
streets of Cyprus must have been alarmed at 
the sound. A man whose intentions are crimi- 
nal, and of a murderous character, would be 
deemed mad if he shouted them out in the 
open streets, or in the halls of a well filled 
castle, in this instance, Iago, at the topmost 
stretch of his lungs, closes the passage with— 


“And out of her own goodness made the net 
That shall emesh them all.—How now Roderigo?” 
“Enter Roderigo.” 


The last words certainly must have fallen 
upon the ears of this “ follower in the chase” 
like a thunder clap, but happily he must have 
been dumb, else the witchery of the scene 
would have been lost. 
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We have hastily thrown these few hints to- 
gether, with the hope the actor will improve 
upon them, but if we are in error as regards 
the character of Iago, our columns are open to 


a rejoinder. The press was established for the 
dissemination of truth, if error would be allowed 
to creep into it, and go unchecked, the conse- 
quences would be fatal to the prosperity of our 
country as arepublic of letters, as well as 
liberty. 

OUR THEATRES, &c. 

With the exception of Mr. Forrest at the 
National, we have had nothing of a character at 
the other establishments to notice. The Walnue 
produced a nut, which was hard to crack by the 
audience, it was called * ‘The Siege of Boston,” 
The Arch brought out “ Jane of the hatchet,” a 
cut and slash piece, which we remember reading 
something about in a London paper, as yet it 
has not hatched a golden egg for the manager. 
The Chesnut have had the Ravel family, and 
the Lapland Dwarfs, the dancing of the female, 
and the singing of the male Dwarf,‘are upon a 
par. The Ravels were as they always are 
excellent. 

Wednesday evening, “Old Drury” closed 
for a brief period, with a benefit to P. Richings, 
Esq., the gentlemanly stage manager. On 
which occasion ths following excellent caste 
volunteered their aid, in the second and fifth 
acts of the “The Gamester;” Mrs. Sloman. 
Mrs. Lambert, and Mr. Fitzgerald Tasistro. 
The piece was performed admirably, After 
which Mr, Chapman gave the comic song of 
the “Tcetotal Society,” with rapturous applause. 
The Ravel Family then introduced “M. Decha- 
lameau ou la fete au village,” in which they 
were all au fait, and nearly convulsed the au- 
dience with laughter by the drollery of that 
genuine son of Momus, Gabriel Ravel. 

Mrs. C. Hill, danced the “Cachucha,” most 
voluptulously. A Recitation of an extract from 
Pope's “Essay on Man,” ensued, which was 
delivered with much eloquent effect by a young 
gentleman amateur. 

Then was to follow Yankee Hill's “New 
Notions,” when the notion occurred to us of its 
being “ past ten o'clock,” and we quit the estab- 
lishment at that seasonable hour. Although 
the capital farce of the “Valet de Sham” was 
still to conclude the evening’s entertainment.— 
A bill of rare attraction, which should have 
ensured—the manager, a “ bumper at parting,” 
notwit standing the audience, numbered well 
to do honor to the worthy caterer of the legi- 
timate drama. 

Nagel’s concert on Friday evening, was at- 
tended by at least a thousand persons; the 
aristocracy having taken him by the hand, success 
naturally followed. His courtly manners have 
won him hosts of friends ! 


NEW ORLEANS. 
ST, CHARLES STREE? THEATRE.— 


This establishment will open for the season as 
“ St. Charles Astleys.’’ The temple is converted 
into a Circus, and the manager has engaged 
Fogg and Stickney’s troupe—vaulters, riders, 
slack and tight rope, Herculian feats, down to 
pigmy whistles, wonderful horses, asses and po- 
nies. These are a few of the amusements offered 
in the ring, in addition however, we might name 
North, Otto Motty, Herr Cline the rope dancer, 
and M'lle Romaniai, on the slack wire. In 
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addition to the iliigitimate, the stage will have 
genius to tread its boards, in the persons of Ellen 
Tree, who is engaged fur the season; Miss 


Clifton, and Madame Celeste. Among the 


members of the company, we find the names of 


tjlanche Kemble. a grand niece of John Kemble, 

Madame de Mandevi le, a general actress, Mrs. 
Richardson, formely Mrs Chapman ; Jack Green 
and his wife, Sloman and his wife, Chapman, 
and Archer, an old favorite. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


FANNY KELLY. 
THE GREATEST MELO DRAMATIC ACTRESS OF 
THE DAY. 


Tt is certain that this inimitable actress is 
about to visit our shores for the displiy of those 
talents, which have obtained for her a never 
dying fame on the page of histrionic art. Under 
these circumstances we consider that some ac- 
count of that lady, althoush brief will be accept. 
able to our readers, while there are many who 
might fll inte the error of identifving her with 
Miss F. H. Kelly, a lady well known on the 
American boards. We believe Fanny Kelly is 
not in the most distant degree connected with 
or related to the former talented actress: 

Fanny Kelly is the daughter of a Captain 
Kelly, well known in his life time under the 
familiar appelation of facetious Joe. She is the 
niece of Michael Kelly, the well known voca- 
list and e>mposer, who, agreeable to the fashion 
of the day, publishe d a volume or two of 
Reminiscences, some few years back which 
were read with some interest. 

Fanny Kelly is the architect ofher own fame, 
possessing few advantages, but those which she 
derived from study on the boards, an! those 
with which nature has bestowed upon her ina 
fine voice, a pure taste, anda rapid conception 
of her author, ardently attached to her profes. 
sion, like most of those who have ever attained 
to eminence in the art,—she had to work her 
way forward, sustaining such characters as 
the manager thought proper to assign her, 
whi'e as an actress of all work, she was obliged 
to walk off and on the boards as a general 
utilitarian for three or four pounds per week. 
She was also engaged at the theatre in the 
Haymarket and the English Opera House, 
for several seasons, always respectable but with- 
out making any impression upon her audience 
in the abscence of all opportunity by which the 
powers she possesed could pe elicited. Mrs. 
Charles Kemble so celebrated'as Miss De Camp, 
had upon her retirement from the boards left 
an impression behind her so strong as to deter 
the managers fron the performance of that 
c'ass of drama in which she so eminently ex- 
celled, and it was considered as an act of the 
most daring temerity in any actress to attempt 
her business—this was the reason,—then the 
cau es, which for a time, obscured that genius 
which was to burst upon te town in the fall 
bloze of its greatness and with the most dazzling 
effect. 

Fanny Kelly, in the Inkeeper’s Daugliter, a 
character written for her by George Seune, its 
author, established the permanent standing of 
that drama and her own powers, it was an in- 
tellectual treit if melo-drama may be said to 
supply one of her representations of Mary, to 
Wallack’s Richard. Her Ellen in the Falls of 
Clyde, was faultless. It is unnecessary to ful- 
low this charming actress through all her suc- 
cessful efforts unalloyed by one failure—she 
has grasped the whole range of drama from 
mclo-drama in Mary, to elegant comedy in 
Lady Teazle, from Lady Teazle to the country 
gitl, and fiom the country girl to Lucy in the 
Beggers Op ra. Her powers are no less varied 
than they are richand powerful, she will prove 
a grest cord ot the Park, and will receive that 
reward which never fiils to attend upon com- 
manding talent and unblemished private repu- 
tation. 


LONDON THEATRICALS, AND 
OLD FAVOURITES. 

At the English Opera House, they have been 
playing a new Barletta under the name of 
“Pug,” a trifle, which it is very questionable 
will ever be transformed to our bourds, 

Miss Ellen Tree with Mr. Anderson, late of 
Covent Garden theatre, have been playing an 
engagement of ten nights at the Liverpool thea- 
tre with great success, 

Roske has a new opera in rehearsal at Covent 
Garden. ‘That theatre opened on Monday, 
Sept. 6th., with the “ Midsummer’s Night 
Dream,” and Sheridan’s farce of “ The Critic,” 
with every prospect of a brilliant season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keeley were playing at the 
Strand theatre, and were preparing on its close 
for a campaign in the provinces. They have 
no engagement at the metropolis, 

Charles Kean, it should appear has increased 
his reputation to the very higest standard since 
his return to England, he has thrown more fire 
in his acting, and exhibited a great deal of that 
thrilling pantomime iuto his action which so 
pecuharly distinguished the performances of 
the elder Kean, and that great master of the 
stage, Jolin Kemble, He hasbeen pliying at 
Brighton. 

Sheridin Knowles’ comedy of the “Old 
Maids,” which we are publishing in our * Mir- 
ror” has been brought out at Covent Girden, 
nuoder the wnmediate direction of Vestris. 
Planche, who has vamped up so many new 
dramas out of old suits in her stage tailor. 

We believe there is no truth in the reported 
engagement of Miss Elien Tree at the St. 
Charles Strcet Theatre. Although we do not 
find her included in any of the metropolitan 
arrangements. 

The Shaksperian, an amateur association, 
composed chiefly of young men of rank and 
fortun’, and eminently distinguished for talent, 
performed the tragedy of Othello on Wednes- 
day, the 22d of September at the Queen’s thea- 
tre, for the benefit of Bulle, the composer. It 
was a brilliant affair. Madame Grisi, Mad’lle 
E. Lyrisi, Madame Balfe, Signoir Mario, and 
Balte himself appeared in a concert following 
the play—they were all most rapturously re- 
ceived, and upon no occasion was the Queen’s 
theatre, the Ltalian opera house more splendidly 
attended. It is said that Bulle has realized 
by the receips of thickets—at the doors—and 
in presents fourteen hundred and seventy five 
pounds—that is in our money, something like 
seven thousand three hundred and sixty five 
dollars. ‘This is something like a benefit. 

Mr. H. Betty—We copy the following para- 
graph from the London Sunday Times of the 
3rd of October, with reference to this extraor- 
dinary man, which we are assured will be ac- 
ceptable to the friends of the drama, although 
the event its. If will be deplored. 

“It is with sincere regret that we have to 
announce the retirement from the stage, at 
least for the present of Henry Betty. ‘This 
tragedian who has been reccived wit! such 
enthusiasm in all our provincial theatres, has 
been for some time laboring under extreme 
debility, consequent upon his late cont nued 
exertions in the histrionicart. The fate of the 
lamented Malibran will be fresh in the memo- 
ry of our readers, who in defiance of the 
advice of her attendants still coutinued her ex- 
ertions, and hurried herself to an untimely 
grave. But Henry Betty has yielded to the 
solicititions of bis medical advisers, and has 
given up several very lucrative engagements. 
Although the public will be for some time 
debarred the gratification anticipated by the 
performance in London of this promi-ing young 
actor. We trust that but a few momhs will 
clapse before we shall have the pleasure of again 
welcoming him to that profession which his 
early talents have so much adorned.” 

Ona Monday Sept. 27th, Madame Vestris pro. 
duced her long talked of Ballet of action, or 
rather serious pantomine: Hans or IcELanp; 
but even Madame Vestris must yield to the re- 


verse of fortune and sul mit to failure. Haris 
of Iceland did not reslize the expectations 
which had been excited. The genius of this 
species of drama has expired, that genius which 
at one time sparkled so resplendantly on the 
Covent Garden boards. We can remember 
when “ Turee Fixcerep Jack,” with Charles 
Kemble for the sable Hero—Pcrouse, with 
Harry Johnstone for the Navivator, transfixed 
the house in mute attention, eloquent in their 
dumbness—those were the days of the drama’s 
glory when the author's thoughts were breathed 
in the actors action. We hive no successors 
to Charles Kemble, to Belzoni Bologna, Grim- 
aldi Farley, Harry Johnstone, Miss De Camp, 
&e., &c. Fanny Kelly is the last that is left 
to us of that inimitable troupe! It is true, we 
have T. P. Cooke, and O. Smith,— but they have 
neglected themselves in aff cting «peaking 
parts, and have studied to forget the eloquence 
of action. The substitution of gesture and 
action for speech calls for powers of no ordi- 
nary kind. Nature must have done much ere 
art can essay at all. 

Kean, the best actor of our time was a con- 
summate pantomimist, and those who remem- 
ber his Timon and Sir Giles Overreach, must 
fe! how he brought this power to his aid in 
thove matchless assumptions. But the per- 
formers of the present day, are educuted in the 
rhetorical school, and with the march of educa- 
tion has progressed the theatrical impression 
that words are things—that it 1s easier to say 
than tointimate—thus that sublime artJsublime 
in its perfections, and highly connected with 
statuary and painting, has fallen into disuse, 
and the great charm of drama has fallen by its 
side. Let the young and rising actor know 
that John Kemble in his pantomime in the 
oration, Coriolanus was great as in the delivery 
of his authors text—that one of the greatest 
charms of a Siddonsin her Lady Macbeth and 
Hermione, in the Winter’s Tale, was the rich- 
ness and fidelity of her pantomime action, that 
Mrs.Powel’s Evelina, in the Castle Spectre was 
the redeeming quality of that heavy drama and, 
that Fanny Kelly’s pantomime in the Sarjeant’s 
Wife, is a conception of unequalled beauty, and 
lending a force to the author which his text 
could not supply. These are excellent exem- 
plirs of what genius can effect without the aid 
of speech, and should be studicd, deeply studicd 
by the actor who would rise to fume. 

A Mr. Bass has appeared at the English 
Opera House, in low comedy—who seems de- 
signed by nature to become a distinguishing 
feature in that department of drama. 





NEW YORK. 


PARK THEATRE.—London Assurance, 
ncthing but London Assurance, the pit's filled 
nightly to London Assurance; the boxes 
brightening by the presence of beauty to Lon- 
don Assurance. Simpson’s eye sparkling— 
Blake busy in the Treasury, actors receiving 
their salaries from London Assurance ; even 
the gas men swear by London Assurance; 
while the wandering stars musing in melan- 
cholly, cast their eyes over the play bills, find- 
ing their own assurance at a heavy discount, 
while London Assurance is at a premium. 

Who in the memory of man can find a par- 
allel to the success of this fascinating comedy, 
which has already had a run of fifteen nights 
without intermission, and which holds out 
bravely to the prospect of fifteen more. So 
much for liberality. Simpson has redeemed 
his credit with the public, and the public have 
in the same spirit redeemed him from the diffi- 
culties under which helabored when commen. 
cing his present season. 

We who have been at all timcs, the friend, the 
advocate, the uncompromising advocate of a 
good stock company, and legitimate drama ; 
are delighted with that success, which in the 
present instance augurs its safe returnto the 
boards of old Drury. Simpson has touched the 
pulse of the puplic, it has responded to his 















































pressure, let him go on stead ly as he has begun. 
he will no longer be accused of bing behind 
the times, and may safely bid adieu to that 
starring system, which has ruined his fortunes, 
and prostrated the drama. 

Mr. Samuel Butler is kicking his heels about 
the-city, with nothing to do but to read his 
name underlined in large letters at the foot of 
the bill. We understind he will make his first 
bow in Amcrica, in the character of Hamlet. 
But if London Assurance continues to hold out, 
the lord knows when; present prospects are 
against him. 

LOWERY .—Nick of the Woods was re- 
vived at this house on Monday night, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Shaw, whose acting is much 
admired, by the frequenters of this establish. 
ment. ‘The performance was well attended, it 
has been repeated with great applause. The 
manager is preparing for a succes-ion of nov- 
eltics, and we are promised a revival of the 
never tailing Mazeppa. 

BOWERY AMPHITHEATRE—Mes-rs. 
Welsh and Co. have issucd their ponderous 
bills of incredible performaneccs at the above 
popular and highly patronised establishment, in 
which mun and beast, the acters of two legs, 
and the aetors of four legs, unite their intel- 
lectual and physical jun for the gratification of 
the many. Welch puts forth no claims to 
drama, but e-tabli-hes the highest claim to pub- 
lic patronige—his performances are always 
clever—his troupe excellent. He richly deserves 
the patronage he receives. 

Latham is preparing his departure for the 
south to resume the reins of management at 
Charleston, Xc. It is said he has engaged a 
strong theatrical force. 

The Providence theatre is said to be highly 
successful undcr the management of Russel 
and little Lewis. 

Tie Tremont is doing well under the man- 
agement of Preston, and Andrews. It is 
rumored they are about to make a great effort 
in the production of London Assurance, with 
all the appointments, &c., upon a scale of cost- 
Jiness and splendour as exhibited at the Park 
theatre. They can make no more successful 
speculation, it will repay them bountifully. 

CHATHAM.—The streamers flying around 
the roof of the house in honor of Mr. Vice 
Chancellor, Mc Coun, and in commemoration 
of that great event of dis-olving the injunction 
restraining the performance of the Suigeon of 
Paris, which is now performing nightly to good 
houses; te-tify to the excellence of that drama, 
and munificence of the manager in its produc- 
tion. ‘Thorne crowned with laurels finds 
wealth acconpanying his fame. 

NIBLOS SALOON.—Mr. Buckstone, and 
Mrs. Fanny Fitzwilliam have resumed their 
engagement at this conventicle, and deliver 
nightiy their luminous lectures, on men and 
thing:, to the infinite gratification and edifica- 
tion o! the pious, both young and old. Theie 
lecture however upon the old woman was not 
so highly relished as was anticipated. The 
ladies declaring there was no old woman in 
that vicinity with the exception of the old man 
of the ward, and that consequently the lecture 
was unnecessary, remarking however that it 
might be tolcrated as treating on a subject of 
natural history, with which it might be useful 
in some degree to become acquainted. ‘The 
thing however has been submitted to, upon a 
promise of a highly intelleciual lecture, which 
is to follow on the subject of My Young Hus- 
band. ‘This is a subject of very general and all 
absorbing interest with the frequenters of the 
conventicle or saloon. 





From ( ur Correspondent. 
BALTIMORE. 

Thorne has left us, and with him has de- 
parted half the fun of the truly exccllent farces 
which have been played nightly. Charles Eaton 
has becn playing Hamlet, Richard III, the 
Stranger, &c., as a stock actor, he would be a 
valuable member of any company, but he has 


not got calibre enough to attract an audience to 
the theatre. This is a fault which young Amer. 
ican actors universally full into,—they attempt 
to ren before they can walk, Kemble, Kean, 
Macready, &c., Xxc., became great actors only 
aiter years, of study and practice in the English 
provincial theatres, here every tyro whose 
friends have interest sufficient to obtain from a 
manager an opening part, immedimtely con- 
ceives himself a Roscius, it was not thus that 
E. Forrest, decidedly the boast and pride of the 
American stage, became what he is—long and 
assiduously dil he study before he reached the 
topmost round in the ladder of Fame, but 
having climbed by degrees, no sudden slip can 
precipitate him to the bottom, he stands firm 
as adamant, the admired of all beholders. 
Eton for his benefit, gave sume exce'lent 
imitations, indeed, we do not remember to have 
ever heard anything better, the best proof of 
their correctness, was the fact that the audience 
insisted on his repeating several of them. 
Whatever may be our opinion of Mr. Eaton, 
as a tragedian, we are not so unjust as to at- 
tempt to di preciate his ta'eat as a mimic, he 
is the best it has been our fortune to witness. 





Ou Monday, a new drama under the title of 


the Maniac of the Alps, was successfully pro- 
duced, Mrs. Phillips as the Hervine, adding 
another wreath to her fame; in the furee of 
Raising the Wind, Wemyss appeared to have 
recovered all the quicksilver propensity of his 
youth, he kept the audience in a merry humor 
until the fall of the curtain, he was always a 
favourice of ours, and we are glad to see him 
ro often, of late years he has seldom played, 
but now he is nightly before the audience, by 
whom he is warmly welcomed. On Monday 
we are promised Zanthe, this is the piece which 
raised the prostrate fortunes of the Walnut 
Street theatre in your city, and obtained for it 
the reputation of producing spectacle in a wan- 
ner superior to any other theatre in the United 
States; you shall know what the good citizens 
of Baltimore think of it. 





For the Dramatic Mirror 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIMPEY. 
CHAPTER Il. 

Something more of the early history of Simpey ; 
a@ peep into the characters of some of the personages, 
uho are te be his companions throughout a portion 
of his journey through life. A desperate encoun- 
ter—in which our hero proves conquersr. 

Lawyer Brief was a worldly man, that is, not 
a man fond of the world, but of its riches, which 
he treasured up with a miser’s care—Brief was 
a miser. On the morning after the abrupt dis- 
missal of Simpey from the house of Granny, Brief 
was seated at his desk, near to which was a fire- 
place, and although the weather was intensely 
cold, not a spark of that useful thing, called fire, 
was to be seen, 

“Umph! one hundred dollars for Simpey’s 
schooling ; what is Simpey to him, or he to Sim 
pey? Money is of too much value to be trifled 
away upon paupers, Let me see. Ah! there 
is the Parish school, be can go there. Yes, the 
money will be of more use to me; something can 
be made of his business too, if properly managed, 
Ha! ha! ha! we lawyers are looked upon by 
one half of the world,as rogues, and the other 
half have there doubts of our honesty. What 
use is honesty? what value is it to man if it is 
not credited to him on the world’s books? none. 
If I do a good action, it is immediately construed 
into some design against the individual benefited, 
Pooh! honesty, like friendship, is but a name ; 
I'll be a rogue.” So one half of the human fam- 
ily reason, which accounts for one half of the 
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human family cheating the other half. The 
lawyer continued ;— 

* Whaat an interest Brown takes in this boy, 
one would almost suppose it was his own son, 
Perhaps he is, who knows, the features certainly 
resemble those of Mary Ellis ; now it strikes me, 
they are astonishly alike. Poor Mary! sad was 
thy fate. No wonder Brown looks melancholly, 
The child too. They say she murdered it in a 
fit of insanity, however they have not been heard 
of since that fatal night, umph! drowned [ ex- 





pect ; but this boy ugh! it is cold—nipping 
cold, Who's there? walk in, what do you want 
eh? talk of the devil ——uph! Simpey boy, is 
that you, eh ? what ails you, eh?” 

“TIT come Mr, Brief, to ask you about my 
schooling, and whatLamtodo. The gentleman 
told me you would attend to it. A boy without 
schooling Mr. Brief, is no use in the world at all, 
and I did think of going out,” 

* What—eh? poor fool, a little soft here. 
Look you master Simpey, that stranger, that Mr. 
Brown, is a profligate fool ; bis uncle old Brown 
on the hill yonder, disowns him, do you hear?” 

« Yes sir, every word,” 

“* Well now, old Brown disowns him, I can 
have no actual interest in him or bis affairs, 
save and except, such interest as will arise from 
this money.” 

“ But my schooling, Mr. Brief?” 

* Ah! yes your schooling. Look you Simpey 
1 will attend tothat. Mrs, Granny informed me 
last evening that she turned you out of her house 
for theft. Don’t cry—I am aware of your inno- 
cence, but it is a hard matter to convince others 
of it. Let me see the piece of money, it is a 
very beautiful coin, you will loose it, Simpey ; 
I'll take care of it, poor boy! wipe your nose, and 
don’t cry. In me you have a friend,” 

“It was his gift, Mr. Brief.” 

“Yes 1 know that. But look you Master 
Simpey, I will put it io this little drawer ; it is 
safe in this little drawer, aint it Simpey ?” 

* Yes sir, it is safe enough, but it was his gift.” 

“ For that very reason I will take care of it, 
and look you Simpey—go and gather some chips, 
for 1 am cold, wood is too dear to buy, chips 
cost nothing.” 

Lawyer Brief took Simpey into his service. 
He was,the actor of all work—a very fac-to-tum, 

The schooling part was not neglected, But 
such a schooling. It was a few hours stolen 
from his evening work, to pick up something at 
what was termed the “ Apprentices’ Niglt 
Class.’’ Evening schools were invented by hard 
task masters, who were bound by articles of 
agreement to give their apprentices so many 
quarters schooling, during their apprenticeship. 
What can a boy learn at evening school, after 
a hard day's work, half starved at that ; misera- 
bly clad, he goes shivering and shaking to the 
‘evening class,” and as was frequently the case, 
would fall asleep over his well thumbed book. 
But Simpey did learn, he bad an object, a 
motive, 

On the Sunday following, he called upon Mrs, 
Maguire. William her son had taken the 
bandages from his sightless eyes, and was imagi- 
ning things that were. 

“ Ah! Simpey is that you? come nearer Sim- 
pey, do you knaow——hush !—mother is coming.” 

“ No William, she is not coming,” 

“ Come closer Simpey. Do you know that I 
think mother is right, feel here, the ball of the 
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eye is lessening every day, it seems to me Sim- 
pey, as if it were drying up '—gone! 

“ William I knew it before, it would be cruel 
to deceive you any longer ; your sight is indeed 


gone. 

“Simpey I feared it. Oh! Ged what will 
become of me? Iam not yet twenty years of 
age, and to be deprived of sight. Never moreto 
see the beautiful earth, the lovely sky—the glo- 
rious sun, and the blooming flowers. Simpey, I 
will net, cannot live in a state of darkness, J 
have made up my mind to die, yes, Simpey, die ; 
for why should I live on earth, a being of dark- 
ness, where all is sunshine and brightness. 

Don't tell my poor aged mother ; I am her only 
son, her only child, her only hope. You cry 
Simpey, poor boy, you are unhappy too,” 

“ Aye William, wretched, I live with Lawyer 
Brief.” 

In that one sentence was a whole history of 
misery. 

“But I am learning to read, William ; one 
week more, and I will be able to read good books 
to you. So don’t die, we may yet be happy.” 

Many a man’s life has been saved by a mere 
straw. Hundreds have been rescued from de- 
struction, the suicidal hand stayed, by the words 
of comfort. Kindness is the administering angel 
of death, The words of Simpey shed a new 
light on the mind of William, his soul was lit up, 
hope was there. 

“Yes Simpey so you can, but come nearer, 
let me whisper it, I would not have mother hear 
it now, poor soul she has trouble enough. I'll 
tell you where you will read to me.” 

“Why here, here in your own comfortable 
home. 
“No! It will be in the poor house,” 

“No, William, no—not the poor house,” 

“Yes, the poor house.” 

«It must not be—shall not be. I will speak 
to Lawyer Brief—no not him, but to Squire 
Jones, You mustnot go there, no nor die there.” 

The poor boy’s eyes brightened, it seemed as 
if a new life was infused into him. 

« Where are you going Simpey ?” 

“To old Mr, Brown, on the hill yonder. He, 
they say is the uncle of the only one, except you 
and your mother, who ever showed me any kind- 


ness,” 

Jack Smith was one of those kind of boys, 
with whom vice and mischief are associated, as 
if they wete twin companions, We believe in 
this proverb, “ that rank weeds spring from a 
foul source.” Smith was not only what is termed 
a bad boy, but he was hellishly wicked. Not 
content with mere accusing Simpey of theft, but 
like all other vindictive spirits followed it up 
with a series of persecutions and falsehoods, all 
tending to lessen Simpey in the estimation of 
every one. He fe't it, the shaft had entered 
deep into his heast, but its conscious innocence, 
and innate nobleness counteracted its poisonous 
effect. It was dark when he left Mrs. Maguire's. 
His every faculty were in arms ; the idea of that 
poor old creature going to the poor house, a coun- 
try poor house—was to him him horrible. He 
knew how they suffered. He had been its 
inmate during a season of sickness, The old 
cake woman and Simpey spent four months in 
that den of human misery, the common sewer as 
it were for the offallsof humanity. What renders, 
these establishments more wretched than they 
otherwise would be, is the fact, of the Overseers, 


Keeper, Matron, Clerk, and all concerned, are 
more or less engaged during their officiation in a 
series of speculation, not only at the expeoce of 
the county, but what was much worse, at the ex- 
peace ofthe poor. It would be out of place here 
to expose the system pursued by these men, who 
say they act under, and according to the poor 
laws; and render up such accounts as fully 
carry them out. But the poor could a tale un- 
fold that wou'd harrow up the soul. We may 
return to this subject again. Simpey went on 
his way thinking over the nights of suffering he 
had endured in the house of poverty. 

“And must Mrs. Maguire, the old patriarch 
of the village, go to that wretched place? Can 
she live on fat pork, water gruel, and rice? Can 
she sleep on straw, and breathe the air of con- 
tamination ?” 

Such were the thoughts of Simpey, in relation 
to the subject, when he bounced full against Jack 
Smith. 

“ Holloa thief ! prowling about this time of 
night, eh?” 

“Look here Smith, I know that you tell 
every body I am a thief, an ungrateful boy- 
Smith you know better, lam not a thief. But I 
could tell that of you, which would make the 
boys shrink from you. I could whisper a word 
which would ——” 

“Ha ! what do you mean ”’ 

** Do you remember Smith, the afternoon we 
all went a bathing? Ah! you shudder! Do 
you remember Job Thornton ?” 

“ Well, what of Job Thornton ?” 

“Listen Smith, I was behind a bush, you did not 
see me, you struck him while in the water; you 
seized him by the throat, you tried to drown that 
poor boy.”’ 

“Hell and fury, and you witnessed it did you?”’ 

“I did, and made the noise, which saved his 
life.” 

«* And told his father 1?” 

“T never did ; he told it, but his father did 
not believe his story.” 

Smith cast his eyes cautiously around. They 
were alone. ‘* Look you Simpevy, as old Brief 
says—look you, I am but a boy, but there is that 
here which makes me fee! like a man. It has 
been said of me that I was born to be hanged. 
Be it so. But I would much rather it would 
take place when I was fifty years of age, instead 
of fifteen,” 

“ What do you mean Smith ?” 

“Why I mean that you do not move from 
this spot alive! I will have nosnake in my path, 
no spy on my actions, I will have no witness to 
my crimes, so prepare Simpey ; I will kill you 
here, and burry you in the old quarry yonder, 
where your friend William had his eyes blown 
out. I could tell a tale of that, but not now.’”’ 

During this unfeeling speech, and dark hints 
of some contemplated outrage, Simpey stood 
transfixed. ‘‘Smith,’’ he exclaimed, “ you are 
mad, Kill me? a poor orphan boy.’’ 

“ Orphans were made merely to fill up blanks 
in creation, So you saw me try to drown young 
Thornton’ Ha! ha! ha—his father cuffed me 
once, and I have not forgotten it, I never forget 
injuries. No you dont Simpey, no sneaking out 
of this scrape," The poor fellow rendered des. 
perate, had looked around him, and perceiving 
no human means of defence, attempted to fly. 

“Smith you are jesting, you cannot mean to 
harm me.’ 


** What 1s one life more than another. 1 hate 
you as I do hell itself. I bate you because you 
are good and { am bad. You know that about 
me, which if others knew, would blast me. You 
must die, and I have a relish for blood. I killed 
a sheep as I came along just to keep my hand in, 
and try this new knife, how do you like it, eh ?” 
As the desperate boy spoke he aimed a deadly 
blow at Simpey. The blade of his knife grazed 
his temple, and the force of the blow knocked 
him down. He fe!l upon his back, something 
stunned. Smith was on him in an instant, the 
kni‘e was raised, there was no earthly hope of 
escape, the desperate character of the assailant, 
his blood thirsty disposition, his inveterate hatred 
towards his now, prostrate victim, all combined 
to assure the gasping Simpey, that all h:s aspira- 
tions of the great future were but as dreams; the 
sun of his young life was about to set forever. 
For a mement Smith held his hand back, poised 
or grasped the handle of the knife more firmly, 
ground his teeth together like a tiger, and——at 
that instant Simpey dashed his head up into the 
face of Smith ; taking his nose first,a plentiful 
supply of foul blood followed, The blow stag- 
gered Smith, it was totally unexpected. Simpey 
took advantage of it—struck bolJly out with bis 
right hand, which relieving him entirely from his 
blood-thirsty foe, he took to his heels and was 


soon out of sight. 
(To be Continued.) 
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